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FRANK AND HARRY. 
THE OLD GARRET. 


“Coup you not tell us another story like that about 
the silver and iron spoon?” said Harry one day to his 
mother. ‘Do please, dear mother, for we liked that 
right well.” 

‘If you will tell me what is the difference between a 
fable and a story, or fictitious tale, I will try and do my 
best,”’ said his mother. 

**A common story is made up;” said Harry, * but 
then it might be all true; but a fable is not only not true, 
but it is impossible ; it could not be true; it is all made 
u So 

a Is there nothing true in a fable, Harry? ” 

“* Yes, mother, the morals that they put at the end 
of /Esop’s fables are true.” 

“I always skip them,” said Frank. 
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**T believe,” said their mother, *‘ that according to my 
promise I must try to make up a fable, for you have 
given the right definition of one, Harry. But you must 
give me a little time to think.” After awhile their 
mother began. 

** When I was a girl my parents lived in the country, 
in a large old-fashioned house ; in it there was a garret 
that extended over the whole house. One end of it was 
called my parlor, because there I had had my baby- 
house, since | was a little child; there I had all my toys 
beautifully arranged ; there all my pictures that I had 
cut out of newspapers and got elsewhere, were hung up. 
There were the remains of my broken dolls, some with- 
out noses, some without eyes, and some even without 
heads. In it was a very old-fashioned straw-bottomed 
high-back chair which my mother after much entreaty 
had given me for my own, and this I called my throne. 
And what.throne in the world bore up so light a heart as 
mine. . There was a very pleasant window in my parlor, 
from which..was a view of meadows, distant hills and a 
glimpse of the Charles river. It looked down’ into the 
garden, in which a large square was marked off for my 
garden, full of pinks and peonies and marigolds in their 
season, for the brightest flowers were then my favorites. 
An old grey cat was my favorite companion in my parlor, 
and I think she considered. it partly hers. 

Many, very many hours I have passed in my litile 
parlor. The two great stacks of chimneys as they went 
up through the roof, took up a great deal of space in the 
garret, and as the two windows, for there was only one 
at each end of it, were very’ small, the light was very 
dim, except just under the windows. As I sat in my 
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little parlor which I fenced round with trunks and broken 
chairs ; the rest of the garret looked dark and mysterious 
to me; it appeared even larger than it was, and the 
various old, forgotten, dusty, worn-out articles of furni- 
ture or clothing that were hanging up, took all sorts: of 
shapes and put many queer fancies into my head: One 
day,—it was the fourth of July,—the house was almost 
empty, for my mother had given the domestics leave to 
go to Boston and see the show, and my father had gone 
himself with the boys. My mother was reading, and I 
was very lonely, and as | often did when TI felt solitary, 
I went to my own little kingdom with the old cat for my 
subject, and the old chair for my throne. After awhile 
the dim light and the silence put me into a sort of half- 
sleeping, dreamy state, in which I seemed to see and 
hear many more things than I should have heard or seen 
in my bright waking moments and common state of mind. 

But I must now tell you what a variety of old things 
there were either suspended from the beams of my gar- 
ret or reposing under its eaves. There wasan old broad- 
sword that my grandfather had worn in the Revolution ; 
there was an old spinning-wheel, and a musket; 
an old green baize gown lined with red, which my 
grandfather had when he was in the army; a:tea-kettle 
without any nose, a large old broken foot-stove, a warm- 
ing pan, a pair of crutches, animmense pair of kitchen 
andirons, an old cloak, the drollest shaped coat that you 
ever saw, a stone pitcher without a nose or handle, and 
a pair of curling tongs. Among these were hung up 
paper bags of herbs, ears of seed corn and many more 
things that I cannot now remember. In rather a dark 
corner was an old wig of my grandfather’s upon the very 
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block surmounting a tall pole on which it used to be 
placed in his dressing room, in my grandfather's lifetime. 

As I sat and looked at these old fashioned things as I 
told you, in rather a dreamy state of mind, what was my 
astonishment to hear a noise among them, such as I 
could not at all comprehend,—a tinkling sound came 
from the warming pan, a sort of bounce from the sword 
as if it were struck on the floor, the broken pitcher gave 
a hitch, the old broken stove rattled, the great andirons 
rung as if some one had struck them, the poor tea-kettle 
tried to sing and as it could not without a nose, it only 
puffed and blowed, the folds of the old camp baize gown 
moved, and the brass buttons on the comical coat rattled, 
and the spinning-wheel made a buzzing noise; presently 
the curling tongs that had been creaking from the first mo- 
ment of my noticing this commotion among the old gar- 
ret furniture, spoke audibly thus,— 

** All the domestics, my friends in this prison-house, 
have gone away to-day, to amuse themselves ; we shall 
have no officious person brushing or dusting here to-day, 
for the little girl at the end of our garret has a proper 
respect for us, and will mind her own business. We 
have lived a long time together in our attic retirement 
and have never communicated our thoughts to each oth- 
er, have not even told our own histories to each other. 
The true history of any individual it is said by wise men 
is amusing and instructive. Suppose each one of this 
goodly company relates frankly and simply his or her 
history to the rest. We cannot fail to find some enter- 
tainment and profit from such accounts of real life and 
real things. This isa good quiet time to commence, 
and we will go on as we have opportunity. Each one 
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will speak in his turn and hold nothing back that he 
knows and can communicate. People who live as we 
do, so separate from the world, must do all they can to 
keep the cobwebs that hang round them externally from 
extending to their faculties. If:my views meet with your 
approbation, my friends, | hope you will manifest it and 
let us decide upon who shall begin. I address you, my 
dear and intimate friend wig especially, as I presume 
that you as well as myself have had some peculiar ad- 
vantages, and that you have a more than common 
understanding.” Here the curling tongs gave an addi- 
tional creak which it meant for a laugh at its effort at 
a pun. 

The wig made a little motion as if some one twitched 
it, this was evidently an old trick, and replied: “ My 
friend curling tongs has madea sensible proposal. We 
have spent enough time here doing nothing for the good 
of ourselves or the world. Let us begin now, and by 
the relation of our own experiences do what we can to 
make the world wiser and better for our having been 
in it.” 

Here the old pitcher gave a jerk and said, “ How will 
the world hear what we have tosay up in this old garret ?” 

The hairs of the wig rose slightly as it replied: 
‘*« There is always a historian where there is a history ; 
nothing is lost in this world; rely upon it, my friend and 
pitcher, that if your life has in it anything worth relating 
the record will not be lost; all good is immortal. Sup- 
pose, friends, that the pitcher relates his history first, I 
prefer being the last speaker and will, if you will allow 
me, wait till all the rest have finished what they have to 
say of themselves before I tell my story.” | 

VOL. IX. 21* 
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All agreed that the pitcher should begin. After some 
hesitation and modest objections the pitcher began. 

‘| well remember when I was not a pitcher, but a 
mere handful of coarse clay. When the rain descended 
upon me and the sun shone upon me and | was content- 
ed with my quiet existence and asked for nothing more. 
The day when I was first taken from my mother earth 
and had my present form given to me | shall never for- 
get. All that they did to me was quite tolerable till they 
put me into the fire to harden meas they called it. One 
must go through the furnace to know what it is. I 
thought I should be annihilated and hoped that I should 
be, but it was not so. The ingenuity of man is very 
great. I went into the oven a soft pitcher, I came out a 
hard one, and after being struck two or three times very 
hard with the knuckles of the potter he put me among 
the pitchers that were to be sold. 

I took notice that all the pitchers round me were horri- 
bly ugly, made of the ugliest clay and of a clumsy, dis- 
agreeable, chunky form. I began to laugh at them to 
myself, and to turn up my nose at them till I noticed that 
the workman put all the pitchers of a certain form to- 
gether in the warehouse, and I began to fear that [ look- 
ed like my companions, for you know that a pitcher can- 
not see itself. Every one of my fears were confirmed. I 
soon heard—for little pitchers have great ears you know— 
the master workman call out to one of his men, “ Put all 
the pitchers of this pattern,” holding me up to show him 
which he meant, “in that corner,” pointing to a distant 
part of the warehouse. There we were all placed, and 
there we all remained for some time, till a man who re- 
tailed crockery ware came to the Pottery to make some 
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purchases. He took some of every article that had 
been made, and when he came to look at the lot to 
which I belonged he said, I will have a dozen of these 
ugly things, they are cheap enough, and some people 
like them; he selected a dozen, ringing them with his 
hard knuckles as he did so, so that I felt a tingle through 
every vein. I was one of those which he took. Now 
behold me ranged in a row with my brethren in a crock- 
ery ware shop in Boston. When I saw the beautiful 
pitchers, vases and other things in this shop, I could not 
help repining at the thought that 1 was made of such 
coarse clay, that I was so ugly that no eye would rest 
with delight on me, and [ sank down into a sulky, un- 
happy state of my mind, and could not tell what my 
fate might be. Who likes an ugly pitcher ? 
One day after I had been in the shop for a long time, 
a gentleman came in to get a pitcher. He said he want- 
ed a strong one and a cheap one, he lived in the coun- 
try,—this was a poor reason by the bye—and he did 
not care for a handsome one, it was for his children to 
knock about and break. The shopman showed him many, 
but none suited him ; at last he took me up and exhibited 
me. ‘The gentleman burst into a loud laugh, ‘ Well,” 
said he, “that is ugly enough to last; that I warrant 
will never be broken; I will take it.” Accordingly he 
did so, and [ soon found myself placed on the floor of his 
gig between his feet, to steady me and keep me from 
rolling out. Every now and then he would poke me 
and turn me over and laugh aloud at my ugliness. The 
whole family laughed at me, and I wonder that I did not 
burst with rage at being so treated. At last he called a 
great romping girl and gave me to her and said, ‘* There, 
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that will do for your room; you are the most careless 
girl in the house, so I shall give it-to you; take it and 
tell Nancy to put it into your room, for this is a pitcher 
that will last forever.” I felt her shake with mingled 
merriment and vexation as she took me from her father’s 
hands, and [| am perfectly sure she half intended to let 
me fall. 

[ am sorry to relate anything so disobedient of a child, 
but this girl was resolved, she said, not to live in a room 
with such a fright. ‘“ Why,” said she, ‘it looks like a 
toad on its hind legs; don’t put it in my room, Nancy, 
though my father says you must, for if you do, I shall 
certainly throw it out of the window.” Nancy of course 
did not mind what she said. My feelings were terribly 
tried at this treatment. I liked my new home. It was 
so much pleasanter to move about from place to place, 
and go to the spring, and sometimes to be set down full 
of pure water in the sweet smelling grass, for then L had 
a nose, than.to be covered with cobwebs and dust. I did 
so wish |, was beautiful for the sake of pleasing this 
romping girl !—for bad as she was, I liked her. 

But [ must come to the history of my ruin. The 
naughty girl in whose room [ had been placed, came in 
one day to her room, when the first thing she saw was 
me in all my ugliness on her table. Quick as lightning 
she seized me, and saying as she went to the open win- 
dow, * [ said | would throw this horrid pitcher out of the 
window if it was put on my table again,” she tossed me 
out, It so happened that there was a piazza under the 
window, and I fell upon that. There I bumped and 
thumped and rolled over and over till I got to the edge 
and fell close to the feet of my young lady’s father ; it 
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was all a mere chance that I did not fall upon his head. 
In great displeasure, he called to ask how this happened. 
When summoned before her father who stood there with 
me at his feet, with my handle and nose both broken off 
just as you see me now, my mistress stood for a moment 
looking quite alarmed first in his face and then upon me, 
at last she burst into a fit of inextinguishable laughter. 
She was ordered to her room where she passed the 
whole day as she ought to in solitude, and had time 
enough to repent of her bad conduct. 

But poor me! I was ugly enough before, but now 
what was 1? a mere chunk—no handle, no nose, and so 
round and clumsy that it required both hands to hold me 
and all of Christian charity to endure my looks. They 
put me away upon an upper shelf; now and then I was 
taken down to put grease.in or some disagreeable thing, 
but I led a wretched solitary life. 

But now comes the happy part of my story. One of 
the children of the family said one day to his mother— 
it was in the kitchen and the closet door open and so I 
heard itt | wish I had something of my own to give to 
the poor that come here, but all I have is yours, mother, 
and | cannot give anything.” After a moment’s thought 
the little girl added, “I have a thought, mother. I can 
save some of my own breakfast every day, and I will do 
so if you will give me something to put it in, and then I 
shall have something to give of my own.” Her mother 
thought the child reasonable, and said she would do so. 
*‘ Give me, if you please, something now,” said the child. 
Her mother came into the closet where I was, and after 
looking awhile selected me and gave me to the child. 
At first she said, ‘* Mother, this is too ugly for anything.” 
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‘ Never mind, my dear,” her mother replied, ‘ it will 
do just as well as if it were py Handsome is that 
handsome ‘does.” ! 

- The child thought so too. She took me and put me 
into the parlor closet, and from that time while: she lived 
at home she never took a meal without saving a part of 
her bread or something else and putting it away into the 
despised pitcher. Now I felt that life was worth having. 
The precious child seemed to beautify every thing she 
touched. I was called the charity pitcher, not the ugly 
pitcher. Certain’ poor children came every day or two 
to receive my contents, and oh how pleasant it was to 
see their happy faces when they found me full of bread 
and cake; and so I ledavery happy and useful and 
of course contented life. 

At last the dear child was married, the good man who 
bought me because [ was so ugly I should never break 
died, and the romping girl grew into a reasonable woman, 
but her horror of me turned into a sincere affection ; 
she is the mother of the little girl lying asleep yonder. 
She has taken care of me, and though she can make no 
particular use of me, she keeps me as you see in the 
respectable company in which you now see me. She 
says that the remembrance of those she loved makes me 
beautiful after a fashion, and her laugh is so gentle when 
she sees me now that it does not hurt my feelings at all 
as it once did. She said once, that the charity of her 
younger sister had transfigured the old ugly brown 
pitcher, and that she would never part with me. if it were 
only out of gratitude to me for not falling on her father’s 
head. So you see, ugly as | am, I give some pleasure 
in the world; and have at least one friend.” 
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The curling tongs was next called upon for his story, 
‘** but this,” said the mother, “must be deferred to 
another evening.” E. L. F. 
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I knew a little boy once who was promised a walk 
with his mother ; his cap was on, his hand in his mother’s 
already to leave the house, when, all at once he drew 
back and seemed unwilling to go with her. As this little 
boy loved to be out in the fresh*air better than anything, 
and above all, to walk with his mother, it was to her a 
matter of great surprise when he seemed unwilling to go ; 
she thought he must be sick, and was much troubled at 
his appearance. 

This little boy was but four years old, and his mother 
could not think of anything but his feeling sick that would 
make him refuse to go, and she was quite sure this was 
the case ; but no, her little, son insisted upon it that he 
was very well; but there was evidently something to 
prevent his going which she could not understand. ‘The 
mother waited patiently, believing she should discover 
what it was ; at last he said to her, ‘1 want you to: hold 
down your head, that I may tell you something ;” he 
then whispered’ to her, that he had a short time before 
broken a pare of glass in one of the parlor windows. 
His mother put her arms round him and kissed him, for 
she loved the truth more than her parlor windows, and 
she. was more happy to see that her little boy loved it, 
than she could have, been in the possession of the most 
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beautiful windows or house that was ever made. After 
little Harry had told his mother of this careless act of his, 
he felt free to enjoy his walk. It was the truth that had 
made his walk a pleasure without any pain to lessen it, 
and he walked with his mother with a more manly step, 
having learned that great lesson that to do right comes 
before anything else. 

Are there any of my little readers who do not believe 
that this walk of Harry’s with his mother was a real 
happy one and gave him a pleasure greater than any he 
had ever before felt, and do they not believe that the 
mother who led by the hand this lover of truth, was a 
very happy mother ? 

This is a true story. There is another one about an- 
other little boy, which is also true, that I will tell some 
other time. 8. C. C. 





CHRISTIANITY. 


Although the following article is presented to our young 
friends under the unattractive form of a catechism, it is hoped 
that the great name of its author, the original purpose for 
which it was written, and above all, its own intrinsic excel- 
lence may commend it to their most serious attention. It is 
one of the beautiful usages of the German Lutheran Church, 
that at fourteen or fifteen years of age children should 
come with their parents to the table of the Lord; and previ- 
ously to their first participation of the communion, they are 
aided in their preparation for it by special instruction from their 
religious teachers. The abstract of Christianity here offered 
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to our readers is selected from the course of instruction pre- 
pared by Herder for Charles Frederick, hereditary prince of 
Saxe Weimar, in which he was publicly examined on his first 


approach to the communion at the age of sixteen years, March 
29, 1799. 


TRE catechetical examination commenced with the 
following address : 

** Noble Sir—You are here to give an account before 
God, before your parents and this assembly, of your 
convictions in regard to religion, or rather of your own 
actual relations to it, and of the duties springing therefrom. 
You can yourself bear witness, that under the good and 
faithful instruction of your teacher in preparing you for 
this transaction, the basis has been diligently and con- 
scientiously laid in your own convictions. You have 
learned by heart no confession of faith, to be repeated 
at this time as a formula; no truth built on bare authori- 
ty has been imposed, or laid upon you asa yoke. From 
the instructions imparted, you have yourself deduced or 
subscribed the inferences which you recognized as the 
conclusions of truth. To the questions proposed to you 
upon your personal duties, you have yourself composed 
written answers according to your own reflections. Such 
has been the preparation for this rite, in order that it 
might be a free, rational act, worthy of the name of re- 
ligion and becoming a grown up prince. 

Q. Upon what, is all history founded ? 

A. Upon memorials. The memorials of the New 
Testament are the gospels. 

Q. Is the recognition of these historical facts in itself 
religion ? 

A. No. A history instructs as a history. The 
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Christian religion is that which was religion to Christ 
himself. 

Q. What was religion to him ? 

A. The recognition of God as the Father of the hu- 
man race; the doing his will and the bearing his image 
in benevolence and well doing. ‘Be ye merciful, as 
your Father in heaven is merciful.’ ‘ Love your ene- 
mies, that ye may be the children of your Father in 
heaven.’ 

Q. What did he separate from the idea of God, by 
calling him the father of men ? 

A. All darkness ; as though he were the God of one 
people, a national divinity, to be honored with ceremo- 
nies—also all useless speculations withdrawing men from 
their relations and turning them aside from their duties. 

Q. What did he awaken in man, by this name? 

A. The divine lodged within him, which should 
characterize the race, Reason and Conscience. 

Q. Whereby alone can men be what they are in- 
tended for, children of God ? 

A. By Truth and Goodness, for God is Love, God 
is Truth. 

Q. If men be the children of God, what are they to 
one another? 

A. Brethren. Each should bear the other’s burden ; 
they should help one another, and promote one another’s 
welfare, since the well-being of the individual is founded 
on that of the whole. 

Q. Into what, is the human race knit together by 
Christianity ? 

A. Into a living helpful whole, whose vitality consists 
in the mutual activity of all its members. As when the 
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physical nature {by pain announces sickness or disorder, 
all the sound parts hasten to restore the balance and 
rectify the derangement; so should all the moral ener 
gies of the human race work together for the health and 
improvement of the whole. 

Q. On account of this noble religion for man, what 
is Christ cabled ? 

A. The Saviour, the Redeemer, that is, the Deliverer 
of men. 

Q. By what significant name does he call himself ? 

A. Son of man, that is, a man, because his religion 
expressed the character of genuine manhood. 

Q. Is this religion the only true, saving and universal 
religion ? 

A. Itis. For all countries and times, for all natiens 
and conditions. It strikes the central point, at which the 
human race can be unitedly delivered from its evils and 
put in possession of its common end. 

Q. What is that vital point ? 

A. Mutual sympathy and striving for the good of the 
whole. The strong shall come forward for the weak, 
and even the weakest may contribute to the common 
welfare. 

Q. What did Christ banish from his human religion ? 

A. All oppressive, insolent self-conceit. He came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. Whoso among 
you would be first and chiefest, let him become so by 
imparting his advantages to others. 

Q. What maxim did Christ lay down, as the founda- 
tion of this pure religion of humanity ? 

A. Above all others, the law of equity. Whatever 
ye would that others should do unto you, do ye even 80 
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physical nature by pain announces sickness or disorder, 
all the sound parts hasten to restore the balance and 
rectify the derangement; so should all the moral ener- 
gies of the human race work together for the health and 
improvement of the whole. 

Q. On account of this noble religion for man, what 
is Christ called ? 

A. The Saviour, the Redeemer, that is, the Deliverer 
of men. 

Q. By what significant name does he call himself? 

A. Son of man, that is, a man, because his religion 
expressed the character of genuine manhood. 

Q. Is this religion the only true, saving and universal 
religion ? 

A. Itis. For all countries and times, for all natiens 
and conditions. It strikes the central point, at which the 
human race can be unitedly delivered from its evils and 
put in possession of its common end. 

Q. What is that vital point ? 

A. Mutual sympathy and striving for the good of the 
whole. The strong shall come forward for the weak, 
and even the weakest may contribute to the common 
welfare. 

Q. What did Christ banish from his human religion ? 

A. All oppressive, insolent self-conceit. He came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. Whoso among 
you would be first and chiefest, let him become so by 
imparting his advantages to others. 

Q. What maxim did Christ lay down, as the founda- 
tion of this pure religion of humanity ? 

A. Above all others, the law of equity. Whatever 
ye would that others should do unto you, do ye even so 
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to them. The law too of forbearance and all-conquering 
goodness ; evil is not to be overcome by evil, but only 
by an over-balancing goodness, to attain which we must 
never cease to strive. Then finally, the law of the in- 
ward compensation of good and evil, by which all good- 
ness is its own reward, and all evil is its own punishment. 

Q. How far does Christ extend this law of compen- 
sation ? 

A. Through this world and the next. Every truth 
cometh to the light; and the good done to mankind in 
silence, and even unperceived, shall find the richest re- 
ward. ‘* What ye have done to the least of one of these, 
ye have done unto me.’ 

Q. In what parable does he envelope these principles ? 

A. In that of the last judgment, wherein all good and 
evil comes to light, and only the pure and unobtrusive 
service rendered to humanity finds a reward. 

Q. Has Christ expressed the same principles in other 
parables ? 

A. In many, and all collectively inculcate the purest 
human sentiments and duties. 

Q. From what interior source, does Christ deduce 
these sentiments ? 

A. Both good and evil thoughts spring from the 
heart. As the tree is, so is the fruit. Only the pure in 
heart can see God. 

Q. Were these the sentiments of Christ himself ? 

A. His character was made up of obedience to God, 
steadfastness in the fulfilment of his duty, magnanimity 
and benevolence. 

Q. Did he prove it in the last bitter trial ? 

A. His last words were, Father, forgive them, for 
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they know not what they do. Father, into thy hands | 
commend my spirit. He died under shame and scorn, 
magnanimous and cheerful. 

Q. What did he, when God gave him back his life ? 

A. He began his work anew, and prepared his mes- 
sengers to announce a religion for all nations. 

Q. How did Christ name that kingdom of his, whieh 
was to be founded in human souls ? 

A. The kingdom of Truth. ‘For this end was I 
born, and for this end came] into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth.’ ‘He who loves the 
truth, hears my voice, &c.’ 

Q. Does not the name, son of God, also belong to 
Christ 7 

A. It belongs to him, because it expresses the charac- 
ter of his person and mission, the principles on which he 
acted, and the end to which his religion is to form 
humanity. 

Q. Does the name of Redeemer, that is, Deliverer 
of men, also belong to him ? 

A. He has freed us from error and superstition. His 
religion is to free us from evil inclinations and vices. 
‘ Whosoever committeth sin, the same is the servant of 
sin. Whosoever knoweth the truth, the truth shall make 
him free.’ 

Q. Are we to cease from evil through fear of punish- 
ment ? 

A. No; but we are to do good from the love of 
goodness, because it is our duty as men. Not as slaves, 
but as free men, should we do good. ‘Be ye perfect, as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.’ 
VOL. 1X. 22* 
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Q. What is that state of mind called, under which we 
act from a free impulse, with love and delight ? 

A. It is called doing with the spirit; because spirit 
means inward impulse, energy, animation. 

Q. What is a good spirit ? 

A. That which does not disturb, but quickens and 
animates. 

Q. What is an evil spirit ? 

A. That which disturbs, cripples, oppresses and ob- 
structs. - 

Q. What is the spirit of God, or a divine spirit ? 

A. It is that potent energy which arouses us to the 
promotion of good and suppression of evil. ‘Thus was 
Christ filled with the spirit of God. ‘The spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, of counsel and strength, the spirit of knowl- 
edge and of the fear of the Lord.’ 

Q. What is called the holy spirit ? 

A. Perfect good, with no admixture of evil; the no- 
blest use of the gifts of the spirit, exempt from all abuse. 

Q. What do we call gifts of the spirit ? 

A. Our inclinations and energies directed to what is 
good. Each is given us for the best purpose. 

Q. How are our understandings sanctified ? 

A. By our seeking through a desire after right 
knowledge to cultivate them in the best manner, and by 
our tolerating in them no half-truths. 

Q. What does Scripture term this cultivation of the 
understanding ? 

A. Illumination. It must advance with our years, 
and give us ever clearer ideas concerning our connec- 
tions and obligations. 

Q. How are our wills sanctified ? 
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A. By our desiring only what is best in sincerity and 
from conviction, with an energy extending itself to per- 
formance. 

Q. What is this sanctification of the will called in 
Scripture ? 

A. The second birth, renewal, regeneration, a new 
life. Every day we put away our faults and acquire 
virtue with fresh courage, with a new impulse. 

Q. Is this striving a cheerful, or is it a sad pursuit ? 

A. A cheerful. The perfecting of ourselves is the 
noblest end of human effort. Watchfulness over ourselves 
is the means of all moral constancy and strength. 

Q. In order to this moral culture or training, what 
should be our daily prayer ? 

A. Create in me, O God, a clean heart, give mea 
right spirit. 

Q. When is it, that we have this right spirit ? 

A. When we know what we ought to do, and what 
we ought not to do, and are inflexibly faithful to duty. 
‘Cast me not away from thy presence, take not thy 
spirit from me.* 

Q. When do we feel ourselves cast away from God's 
presence? 

A. When we cannot think of him without shame and 
blushing, when we despise ourselves. 

Q. When does the glad, holy spirit depart from us ? 

A. When we are unfaithful to the rule of truth and 
goodness which is in us, inward joy departs from us ; and 
we possess no gift which is more sacred and precious. - 

Q. Is this a desirable situation ? 

A- It is most lamentable ; since we must either hate, 
or fly from and despise ourselves. L. 0. 


[To be continued.] 
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Q. What is that state of mind called, under which we 
act from a free impulse, with love and delight ? 

A. It is called doing with the spirit; because spirit 
means inward impulse, energy, animation. 

Q. What is a good spirit ? 

A. That which does not disturb, but quickens and 
animates. 

Q. What is an evil spirit ? 

A. That which disturbs, cripples, oppresses and ob- 
structs. 

Q. What is the spirit of God, or a divine spirit ? 

A. It is that potent energy which arouses us to the 
promotion of good and suppression of evil. ‘Thus was 
Christ filled with the spirit of God. ‘The spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, of counsel and strength, the spirit of knowl- 
edge and of the fear of the Lord.’ 

Q. What is called the holy spirit ? 

A. Perfect good, with no admixture of evil; the no- 
blest use of the gifts of the spirit, exempt from all abuse. 

Q. What do we call gifts of the spirit ? 

A. Our inclinations and energies directed to what is 
good. Each is given us for the best purpose. 

Q. How are our understandings sanctified ? 

A. By our seeking through a desire after right 
knowledge to cultivate them in the best manner, and by 
our tolerating in them no half-truths. 

Q. What does Scripture term this cultivation of the 
understanding ? 

A. Illumination. It must advance with our years, 
and give us ever clearer ideas concerning our connec- 
tions and obligations. 

Q. How are our wills sanctified ? 
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A. By our desiring only what is best in sincerity and 
from conviction, with an energy extending itself to per- 
formance. 

Q. What is this sanctification of the will called in 
Scripture ? 

A. The second birth, renewal, regeneration, a new 
life. Every day we put away our faults and acquire 
virtue with fresh courage, with a new impulse. 

Q. Is this striving a cheerful, or is it a sad pursuit ? 

A. A cheerful. The perfecting of ourselves is the 
noblest end of human effort. Watchfulness over ourselves 
is the means of all moral constancy and strength. 

Q. In order to this moral culture or training, what 
should be our daily prayer ? 

A. Create in me, O God, a clean heart, give me a 
right spirit. 

Q. When is it, that we have this right spirit? 

A. When we know what we ought to do, and what 
we ought not to do, and are inflexibly faithful to duty. 
‘Cast me not away from thy presence, take not thy 
spirit from me." 

Q. When do we feel ourselves cast away from God's 
presence? 

A. When we cannot think of him without shame and 
blushing, when we despise ourselves. 

Q. When does the glad, holy spirit depart from us ? 

A. When we are unfaithful to the rule of truth and 
goodness which is in us, inward joy departs from us ; and 
we possess no gift which is more sacred and precious. - 

Q. Is this a desirable situation ? 

A- It is most lamentable ; since we must either hate, 
or fly from and despise ourselves. L. 0. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE WHITESTONE CANOE. 


THERE was once a very beautiful young girl, who 
died suddenly on the day she was to have been married 
to a handsome young man. He was also brave, but his 
heart was not proof against this loss. From the hour she 
was buried, there was no more joy or peace for him. He 
went often to visit the spot where the women had buried 
her, and sat musing there, when, it was thought, by some 
of his friends, he would have done better to try to amuse 
himself in the chase, or by diverting his thoughts in the 
war-path. But war and hunting had both lost their 
charms for him. His heart was already dead within 
him. He pushed aside both his war-club and his bow 
and arrows. 

He had heard the old people say, that there was a 
path, that led to the land of souls, and he determined to 
follow it. He accordingly set out one morning, after 
having completed his preparations for the journey. At 
first he hardly knew which way to go. He was only 
guided by the tradition that he must go south. For 
awhile, he could see no change in the face of the 
country. Forests, and hills, and valleys, and streams 
had the same looks, which they wore in his native place. 
There was snow on the ground when he set out, and it 
was sometimes seen to be piled and matted on the thick 
trees and bushes. At length it began to diminish, and 
finally disappeared. ‘The forest assumed a more cheer- 
ful appearance, the leaves put forth their buds, and be- 
fore he was aware of the completeness of the change, he 
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found himself surrounded by spring. He had left behind 
him the land of snow and ice. The air became mild, 
the dark clouds of winter had rolled away from the sky, 
a pure field of blue was above him, and as he went he 
saw flowers beside his path, and heard the song of birds. 
By these signs he knew that he was going the right way, 
for they agreed with the traditions of his tribe. At length 
he spied a path. It led him through a grove, then up a 
long and elevated ridge, on the very top of which he 
came to a lodge. At the door stood an old man, with 
white hair, whose eyes, though deeply sunk, had a fiery 
brilliancy. He had a long robe of skins thrown loosely 
around his shoulders, and a staff in his hands. 

The young Chippewayan began to tell his story ; but 
the venerable chief arrested him before he had proceed- 
ed to speak ten words, ‘I have expected you” he re- 
plied, ‘and had just risen to bid you welcome to my 
abode. She whom you seek, passed here but a few days 
since, and being fatigued with her journey, rested herself 
here. Enter my lodge and be seated, and I will then 
satisfy your inquiries, and give you directions for your 
journey from this point.” Having done this, they both 
issued forth to the lodge door. ‘* You see yonder gulf,” 
said he, “and the wide-stretching blue plains beyond. 
It is the land of souls. You stand upon its borders, and 
my lodge is the gate of entrance. But you cannot take 
your body along. Leave it here with your bow and 
arrows, your bundle and dog. You will find them safe 
on your return, So saying, he re-entered the lodge and 
the freed traveller bounded forward as if his feet had 
suddenly been endowed with the power of wings. But 
all things retained their natural colors and shapes. The 
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woods and leaves, and streams and lakes, were only more 
bright and comely than he had ever witnessed. Animals 
bounded across his path with a freedom and confidence 
which seemed to tell him, that no blood was shed there. 
Birds of beautiful plumage inhabited the groves and 
sported in the waters. There was but one thing, in 
which he saw a very unusual effect. He noticed that 
his passage was not stopped by trees or other objects. 
He appeared to walk directly through them. They were, 
in fact, but the souls or shadows of material trees. He 
became sensible that he was in a land of shadows. When 
he had travelled half a day’s journey through a country 
which was continually becoming more attractive, he came 
to the banks ofa broad lake, in the centre of which was a 
large and beautiful island. He found a canoe of shining 
white stone, tied to the shore. He was now sure that he 
had come the right path, for the old man had told of 
this. There were also shining paddles. He immediate- 
ly entered the canoe, and took the paddles in his hands, 
when to his surprise and joy, on turning round, he beheld 
the object of his search in another canoe, exactly its 
counterpart in everything. She had exactly imitated his 
motions, and they were side by side. They at once 
pushed out from shore, and began to cross the lake. Its 
waves seemed to be rising, and at a distance looked ready 
to swallow them up; but just as they entered the whiten- 
ed edge of them, they seamed to melt away, as if they 
were but the images of waves. But no sooner was one 
wreath of foam passed, than another, more threatening 
still, rose up. Thus they were in perpetual fear; and 
what added to it, was the clearness of the water, through 
which they could see heaps of beings who had perished 
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before, but whose bones laid strewed on the bottom of 
the lake. 

The Master of Life had, however, decreed to let them 
pass, for the actions of neither had been bad. But they 
saw many others struggling and sinking in the waves. 
Old men and young men, males and females of all ages 
and ranks were there; some passed, and some sank. 
It was only the little children whose canoes seemed to 
meet no waves. At length, every difficulty was gone, 
as in a moment, and they both leapt out on the happy 
island. They felt that the very air was food. It 
strengthened and nourished them. They wandered to- 
gether over the blissful fields, where every thing was 
formed to please the eye and ear. There were no tem- 
pests—there was no ice, no chilly winds—no one shiver- 
ed for the want of warm clothes: no one suffered for 
hunger—no one mourned for the dead. They saw no 
graves. They heard of no wars. There was no hunting 
of animals; for the air itself was their food. Gladly 
would the young warrior have remained there forever ; 
but he was obliged to go back for his body. He did not 
see the Master of Life, but he heard his voice in a soft 
breeze ; ** Go back,” said this voice, ** to the land from 
whence you came. Your time has not yet eome. The 
duties for which I made you, and which you are to per- 
form, are not yet finished. Return to your people, and 
accomplish the duties of a good man. You will be the 
ruler of your tribe for many days. ‘The rules you must 
observe, will be told you by my messenger, who keeps 
the gate. When he surrenders back your body, he will 
tell you what to do. . Listen to him, and you shall after- 
wards rejoin the spirit, which you must now leave be- 
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hind. She is accepted, and will be ever here, as young 
and as happy as she was when I first called her from the 
land of snows.” 

When this voice ceased, the narrator awoke. It was 
the fancy work of a dream, and he was still in the bitter 


land of snows and hunger and tears. 
[Schoolcraft’s “* Indian in his Wigwam.’’} 





TO A LITTLE GIRL WHO HAD FORGOTTEN HER 
GUOD RESOLUTIONS. 


Wuene is the Christian spirit, Love, 
Which once thy spirit led ? 

Oh! “has drooped its gentle wing, 
And iningled with the dead ? 


Can it have left the home where once 
It shed such cheerful peace — 

Hushing each wild and stormy thought, 
Bidding each passion cease ? 


The home whose kind and quiet smiles 
Told of pure thoughts within, 

And Self-denial’s serious voice 
Restrained from selfish sin ? 


Alas! why is it? that thy brow, 
A gloomy shadow bears— 
That seldom now the lip or eye 
Its smile of sunshine wears ? 


That thus the voice too often speaks 
in anger’s sudden tone, 
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In cold and unkind thoughtlessness 
Or discontent’s low moan. 


That beautiful and heavenly guest— 
It surely cannot die— 

Then has its lovely pinion fled 
Back to its native sky ? 


Or has it found a happier home 
In some more gentle heart ? 
Or is it lingering still in thine, 

Unwilling to depart ? 


Ah listen! for its holy voice 
. In every, evil hour - 
Entreats thee still to watch and pray 
Against temptation’s power. 


Still o’er thy tried and struggling heart 

” Hovers its spotless wing; , 

Oh conquer! and with angel choirs we 
Thy victory it shall sing. . ¥. E. i. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEX. DUMAS. 


Our young friends will not be displeased, we trust, at again 
meeting with the good old peasant who owned Pierrot. As 
one sin and one bad disposition inevitably brings on another, 
so the virtues will always be found hand in hand ; and the boy 
or man who is invariably merciful to his beast, will more easi- 
ly rise to the high Christian virtue of forgiveness of his enemy, 

YOL. 1X. 23 
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than he who allows himself to neglect the claims even of the 
meanest animal, 

But the title given to the following narrative designates its 
purpose; which is not more to direct the reader’s attention to 
the sublime virtue of the peasant, than to the treatment to 
which he was subjected—to the cruel lawless insolence and 
brute violence sanctioned and engendered by aLu wars. 


‘‘T saip to the peasant who owned Pierrot, ‘ You 
have dropped a word in your story which I have treasur- 
ed up.’—‘ What was it??—‘ You said that you became 
acquainted with the French in the time of Massena.’— 
‘ A little..—* And had you something to do with them ?’ 
—‘ Ah! with one—a jackanapes, though he was a cap- 
tain.’ 

, Will you tell me about it ?’ 

‘ Well! it was on the morning of the battle, Sept. 29. 
I remember it like yesterday, though it is now thirty-five 
years ago! How timeruns! I had been married eight 
days; I then hired the house which | now own. I had 
slept at Ibach, and on coming out of the town I was ar- 
rested by four grenadiers. They conducted me into the 
presence of the General. I did not know what they 
meant to do with me. 

‘Do you speak French?’ said he to me. 

‘It is my language.’ 

* How Jong have you been in this country ?’ 

‘Five years.’ 

‘ And you are acquainted with it?’ 

‘Humph! To be sure, I think I am.’ 

‘Very well! Captain,’ continued the General 
turning to an officer who was awaiting his orders, ‘ here 
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is the man you want. If he guides you faithfully, let a 
reward be given to him; if he betrays you, shoot him.’ 

‘ You hear,’ said the captain. 

‘Yes! your Honor,’ I replied. 

* Well, forward march.’ 

* Where to?’ 

‘I will tell you presently.’ 

* But’ . 

**On with you—no buts, or I knock you down.’ 

As no answer could be made,I marched on. We 
entered the valley, and when we had gone beyond 
Schonenbuch where the van of the French posts was, 
* Now,’ said the captain, looking me in the face, ‘we 
must change our direction; you must turn either to the 
left or the right, and conduct us above the village of 
Muotta, where we have something to do, and be careful 
that we fall in with no division of the enemy, for I warn 
you, that at the first shot’——-and taking a musket out 
of the hands of a soldier who was carrying two, he turned 
it round like a pike and brought the butt end of it within 
two inches of my head— I knock you down.’ 

‘ But yet,’ said I, ‘ it would not be my fault if’— 

‘There, you are forewarned; comport yourself ac- 
cordingly, not a word more—march.’ 

There was silence through the ranks; we entered on 
the mountain, as it was necessary to conceal our march 
from the Russians who were at Muotta. 1 gained those 
pine trees which you see, and which extend beyond my 
house. Arriving in my own neighborhood, I turned to 
the captain—* Will your Honor, permit me,’ said I, ‘ to 
inform my wife ?? 

‘Ha! rascal,’ said the captain, giving me a blow be- 
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tween my two shoulders with the butt-end of his musket, 
* you would betray us.’—‘ 1; your Honor, no!” - 

* Silence ! and march on.’ 

There was nothing to be said, as'‘you see. We passed 
within fifty paces of my house, without my’ being able to 
say one word to my poor wife. I was pitiably vexed. 
At last, through an opening, we perceived Muotta. I 
pointed it out to him with my finger, not daring to speak 
any more. The Russians appeared advancing on the 
road. 

‘It is well,’ said the captain—* Now, the object is, to 
conduct us as‘near as possible to these gentry, without 
being seen.’ 

* That,’ said I, ‘is very easy; there is a spot where 
the thicket descends within fifty paces of the road.’ » 

“The same in which we now are?’ 

*No,' another; there ‘is a plain between the two, but 
the second thicket will prevent our being seen, when we 
emerge from the first.’ 

‘Lead us to the place you speak of, and take care 
that they do not see us; for at their first movement I 
knock you down.’ 

We returned upon our steps, for I wished to take 
every possible precaution against our being seen, as. I 
was convinced that the atrocious captain would do just as 
he said. At the end of a quarter of an hour we reached 
the border of the wood; the distance from-one to the 
other was nearly half a quarter of a league. All seemed 
tranquil around us. We had entered on the vacant 
space ; so far was well, but behold: on arriving within 
twenty paces of the other thicket, a furious discharge of 
musketry burst from. it. ‘Oh, but stop,’ said I to the 
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captain, ‘it appears that the Russians have entertained 
the same purpose as yourself.’—I had not time to say 
more ; it seemed as if a mountain came down on my 
head; it was the butt-end of the captain’s musket. I 
saw fire and blood, but I saw nothing more afterward, 
and I fell. 

When [ returned to my senses it was night. I did not 
know where I was, I was ignorant of what had befallen 
me; I remembered nothing, but perceived only that my 
head was tremendously heavy. I put my hand to it, f 
felt that my hair was matted to my forehead, 1 saw that 
my shirt was soaked in blood. Around me were dead 
bodies. 1 then recollocted all. 

I wished to rise, but it seemed to me as if the ground 
trembled, and I was forced to lean on my elbow until I 
had recovered my strength a little. I remembered a 
brook which flowed a short distance from the place 
where I was. | dragged myself thither on my knees. 
I bathed my wound and took a few swallows. of water, 
which did me good. I then thought of my poor wife 
and of the uneasiness she must suffer; this restored. my 
courage. I ascertained whereabouts I was, and though 
still staggering, began to move homewards. 

It appeared that the troop to whom I had served as 
guide, had retreated by the same path through which I 
had conducted them; for all along the road I found dead 
bodies, though in smaller numbers the farther I went. 
At length I reached a place where they ceased alto- 
gether; either that the little column had there changed 
the direction of its course, or that I had arrived where 
the enemy had discontinued the pursuit. I marched on 
about a quarter of an hour; at last 1 perceived my 
VOL. 1X. 23* 
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house: Between it and the wood there was a vacant 
space, where we pastured our cattle, and at about two 
thirds of the distance over it, I espied by the light of the 
moon; something lying that resembled a man. I went 
towards the object in question. After advancing a few 
steps, I no longer doubted; it was an officer. I saw the 
glistening epaulettes, I stooped over him, it was my 
captain. 

I then shouted, as*was my custom when returning, 
that might atinounce my approach from a distance ; my 
wife kiew my voice,\and: came out, I ran to: her; she 
fell-into my arms ‘almost dead. She had passed a dread- 
fully anxious day. They- had: fought in: the neighbor- 
hood ‘of the house. ‘She had heard the discharge ef mus- 
ketry’all = andthe roar of cannon overpowering the 
musketry.*'' 

I intevrapted her to show her the captain’s body. 

* Is he'dead ? cried she. 

* Dead or not,’ I’replied,'* he must be carried ‘into the 
house: ‘If he be still alive, we may perhaps sueceed in 
restoring him; if he is‘dead, we will send back his pa- 
pers, together with his «epaulettes which ‘are: valuable, to 
his regiment, as ct _— be of ‘consequence. | Go, and 
get ready his bed. » 

Rose ran to the hows I took ‘the captain in- my 
arms‘and carried him along) stopping more than once to 
rest, as | was not very strong myself’; at last’ reached it 
as best I could. We undressed the captain; he had 
three bayonette thrusts’ inv his breast, but still was not 
dead. 

You may depend upon it that I was: ina perplexity, 
being no surgeon. ‘But I thought that wine, which does 
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good to the inside, could.do no harm to the outside, I 
poured a bottle of the best into a soup-dish, dipped com: 
presses into it and applied them to his wounds. During 
this time, my wife, who like all the -peasant-women of 
our mountain was acquainted with. different medicinal 
herbs, went out to gather some’ by moonlight—the time 
when they possess mostiefficacy. 

It seemed as if my compresses had been beneficial’ to 
the captain, for at the end of ten minutes he heaved a 
sigh: in a quarter of an hour he opened his eyes, though 
without being able to see; if-a room full of gold had 
been given to me, I should not have been more pleased. 
At length his eyes recovered animation, and after having 
wandered round the room, they were fixed on me. I saw 
that he recollected me... 

‘Well! captain,’ I joyfully said to him—‘ supposing 
now that you had killed me?’ 

On hearing this,* I leaped up; the words were the 
sublime of Christianity: 

‘ Fifteen days afterwards,’ continued the old man, * the 
captain rejoined his regiment—the day but one following, 
an aid-de-camp~brought me five hundred francs from 
General Massena. Ithen bought the ‘house which. | had 
hired, as well as the field that surrounds it.’ 

‘And what was the captain’s name?’ 

*T never asked him.’ 

Thus this old man had been assassinated and had saved 
his assassin’s ‘life, but without harboring in his heart 
either sufficient resentment on account of the injury he 
had received, or sufficient pride on account of the benefit 
he had conferred, to-wish to learn the name of the man 


* Here Dumas speaks in his own person. 
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who owed him his life, and from whom he had been so 
near receiving death. 

‘I shall be more curious than you were,’ I rejoined, 
* for | wish to know your name.’ 

‘James Elsener at your service,’ said the old man, 
taking off his hat in order to salute me, and thus uncon- 
sciously revealing to sight the scar of the wound which 
the butt-end of the captain’s musket had inflicted on 
him.” L. 0. 





NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Ir was New Year’s Eve, and the midnight hour was at 


hand. 

An aged man stood tremulously before his window, 
and gazed with a long look of agonized despair on 
the peaceful scene without; on the deep blue vault of 
Heaven, so glorious in its still beauty, and on the silent 
earth, radiant in its pale mantle of new fallen snow. And 
it seemed to him that this wide universe contained no 
living being so lonely, so desolate, so utterly joyless in 
the present, so hopeless for the future as himself; for he 
knew that his grave was near at hand, and no longer hid- 
den from the eye and the thought by the bloom of youth, 
but encrusted only by the snows of age. And from that 
beautiful thing called life, he had brought with him no 
companions for his wintry journey, save the remembrance 
of crooked paths whence he had gathered sin and misery, 
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a diseased body and a hollow soul, a bosom full of poison 
and an age full of remorse. - 

The once peaceful days of his youth seemed to turn 
upon him like spectres, and painted’ before him in. living 
colors that bright morning when his Father first led him 
into the world where he was to live and strive, and from 
its threshold pointed out to him two paths from which to 
choose ; that on the right was the sunny path of virtue, 
leading by a straight, and sometimes difficult, yet ever 
brightening way to the land of light and angels; whilst 
that on the left led through the tangled: passages of vice, 
to a dark cavern of dripping poison, filled with venom- 
ous serpents and noisome vapors. 

Alas ! now the serpent sting was in his breast, and 
the drops of poison clung to his tongue; and he felt him- 
self within the precints:of that fearfal abyss. 

With piercing tones of irrepressible anguish he cried 
to Heaven, ** Oh, give me back my youth! Oh my 
Father ! place me once more upon that threshold of life, 
that | may choose my path anew!” 

But the Father whose words he had left unheeded, and 
the youth which he had abused, were alike gone. As 
he bent his earnest gaze on the earth he‘saw false lights 
hovering over unhealthful marshes, and vanishing in the 
graveyard ; he said, ‘“* These are my misguided days!” 
Then he turned ‘his eyes towards Heaven, and a bright 
star fell meteor-like before him, and was extinguished in 
earth, and his bleeding heart exclaimed,“ It is 1!” and 
the serpent tooth sank yet deeper into his agonized 
breast. 

Then dark spirits seemed to swarm in the still night 
season ; even the uplifted arms of the windmill assumed 
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a threatening attitude, and in the charnel-house a lonely 
corpse gradually assumed his form and features, But 
Hush! the midnight hour has arrived! The deep-toned 
bell has struck! The New Year is born ! 

From hill and dale, from cathedral and from cottage, 
peals up to Heaven the chorus of sweet music! ‘ Glory 
to the Eternal, Glory! Peace on Earth! Good will to 
men!” 

Even the broken spirit of the poor old man is soothed, 
and his fierce torture is subdued to softened grief. 
Once more he gazed into the deep vault of Heaven, and 
upon the wide earth, and he thought of his early com- 
panions who were now Fathers in the land, respected 
and beloved, and surrounded by bright and happy chil- 
dren. And he exclaimed, *‘ 1 too, like you, might have 
laid my head upon my pillow, at peace with Heaven and 
with my own spirit, had I chosen the better path! Ah 
dear parents! I too might have been happy had I but 
heeded your good counsels.” 

As the remembrances of his early youth crowded up- 
on him, it seemed to him that the corpse in the charnel- 
house which had assumed his features, arose, and was 
transformed into an animated youth. 

He could look no longer. He covered his eyes with 
his clasped hands, and his scalding tears streamed upon 
the snow. Bitterly, bitterly he wept, and though hope- 
less in his grief, he still cried in half articulate voice, 
** Oh! return my youth! return!” 

And it did return !—for this had been but a fearful 
dream. He was still young, and as yet not far advan- 
ced in the path of vice, whence he had now received so 
terrible a warning. With tears of gratitude he sank up- 
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on his bended knees, and fervently thanked God that 
opportunity was yet given him to retrace his steps, and 
to choose that straight and sunny path “ which leadeth 
unto life.” 

From that New Year’s Eve he lived a virtuous and 
an upright man. Truthful and humble in his daily walk, 
just and holy in his life, the dearest treasures permitted 
in this lower world gathered about him. And in the 
sweet communion of a happy home, and in the love and 
respect of the little world around him, manhood and old 
age became beautiful and noble, so that earnest fathers 
and hopeful mothers bade their children look upon him, 
saying, ‘* Behold the beauty of holiness! go ye and do 
likewise ! ” Ss. B. 





THE MOTHER’S BIRTH-DAY. 


In every family circle there are festal days, more or 
less, according to the inclination of different families 
for such celebrations; but good children prefer to all 
others the anniversaries of the birth of their parents. 
Long before they recur, they are considering how they 
shall give their parents the greatest pleasure, in what 
manner they can most agreeably surprise them. 

This was now the case among the children of Oswald 
the forester. Their mother’s birth-day came in the 
depth of winter. Each one was contriving something 
which should particularly please her. The girls were 
knitting and netting most assiduously ; the boys writing 
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and drawing, whenever they could find a leisure hour. 
Only Charles, the youngest of the boys, who was not 
as yet much accustomed to writing and drawing, did not 
know what he could do to please his mother, and was 
greatly perplexed about it. When Fritz his oldest bro- 
ther remarked this, he was very sorry for it, and he said, 
* Dear Charles, 1 do not know how to advise or to assist 
you ; but go to your teacher, who is such a kind affec- 
tionate man, and |. think, he will be glad to give you 
something with which you can delight mother’s heart.” 

Charles followed his brother’s advice, which he thought 
very good, and went off.directly to his excellent teacher, 
explaining to him the whole difficulty. ‘ Now, if it 
were only summer,” said the boy, “I should know very 
well what to do; I would go out in the garden, and 
gather the most beautiful nosegay for mother, and I 
would collect the prettiest wild flowers in the fields and 
woods, and add them to it. But how can I do that now, 
when far and wide nothing but snow is to be seen? And 
I do not know of any present I can get for mother, and 
this makes me very sorry, because! love her so dearly.” 

“* That trouble, dear Charles,” said the teacher pleas- 
antly, ‘‘ can be easily remedied, in my opinion. You 
have only to tell. your good mother what you have just 
told me, and I think she will be more pleased with it 
than with the most valuable present.” 

“OQ!” answered the boy quickly, ‘tI tell her every 
day, morning. and evening too, how much I love her, that 
I love her with all my heart, and she knows it very well, 
and loves me too for.it,and so I want to tell her some- 
thing different and. much prettier on her birth-day than 
on other days, and I don’t know how.” 
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“ But don’t you see, dear child!” said the teacher en- 
couragingly, ‘* there is nothing better and sweeter fora 
mother’s heart than the love of her child? And if you 
should bring to her all the treasures of the earth, gold 
and jewels, purple and silk, they would be of no value to 
her, if there were no love for her in your heart. Every 
expression of your affection is a jewel to her, and she 
will never be tired of receiving testimonies of it, prizing 
highly even the very least. But in order that you may 
express your feelings in a little different manner from 
common on the birth-day, I will furnish you with some 
pretty rhymes.” 

At this the boy was highly delighted. The master 
however sat down directly at his writing desk, and ina 
little while called the boy to him and read to him what he 
had just been writing. 

** That is taken right out of my heart, dearest teach- 
er!” said the boy in his ecstasy, when he had finished, 
*‘and mother will like it so much!” 

** Now, dear Charles,” said the sympathizing friend, 
‘it is your part to imprint the little poem on your mem- 
ory in such a manner that you can say it perfectly to- 
morrow morning. As soon as you have learned it, come 
again to me, that | may hear you say it, and tell you 
how to speak it in the most pleasing manner.” 

Then the little boy skipped back to his brother full of 
heartfelt joy, and showed him the birth-day present of 
his kind teacher. Then, he began without delay to learn 
it by heart, and as he did not want in power of applica- 
tion, the task was successfully accomplished in a few 
hours. ‘The teacher was well satisfied with his assiduity , 
and had only a few criticisms to make on bis manner of 
VOL. 1X. 24 
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speaking it, which he immediately made use of, with 
many thanks. This shows that every thing may be done 
well and at once, in which the heart takes a lively in- 
terest. 

On the birth-day morning the children all went togeth- 
er to their mother. First, the elder ones presented their 
gifts and good wishes ; then the younger ones. Charles, 
as the youngest of all, came last. He expressed himself 
thus— 

The winter has no flowers to bring, 
There’s nothing here but cold and snow, 


No little birds are heard to sing, 
Chill mists are al] around us now. 


But yet to me ’tis full of ligh 

For in it comes your dear birth-day, 
And all around is smiling bright, 
As if in spring-time’s golden ray. 


But pity tis! on field and plain 
No flower is seen to bend or bloom, 


Else would I go and bri 

The fairest pA ists to | apy 
What can I do ?—I have no flowers— 
Shake hands, dear mother, with your son, 


And take this kiss—and had I power, 
My heart—but that’s long been your own. 


And the mother pressed her dear boy lovingly in her 
arms and kissed his rosy lips, which had spoken such 
pleasant things, and then she kissed and embraced each 
of them one after the other with deep emotion. The 
father, who was present, did the same and then said, 

‘** Happy is he who has comfort in his children! And 
may you, my dear wife, have this joy for many long 
years as richly and purely as now!” ? 
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MINNIE. 


MINNIE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Once there was a little girl and her name was 
Minnie, which means love. She deserved her name, 
for she loved every one, and was so innocent and good 
that every one loved her. 

One day she wandered out and lost her way. She 
found herself in a wild wood with no pathway near, and 
before her and behind and on either side she saw nothing 
but the straight tall trees which stood so close that when 
she looked up among their interwoven boughs, she saw 
scarcely a small. patch of blue sky between; but the 
green sun-illumined foliage was like a gleaming emerald 
roof above her head. 

She knew it would be useless to try to find her way 
home, so she thought she would go about and hunt 
flowers, and peep into the low bird’s-nests and see the 
pretty eggs, and watch sometimes the wild bees buzzing 
at their work in the flower-bells. The wild roses were 
in bloom and the sweetbriars too, and she saw these 
growing in long wreaths on their arching stems; and in 
one sweetbriar rose she had watched a little bee, all clad 
in green and gold, busily loading up his little thighs with 
yellow pollen. “* Ah!” she said, ““men and women 
have to put on coarse and ugly clothes to do their work 
in; the miller cannot put on his Sunday coat when he 
works in his mill, for it would be all white with meal 
before Sunday came, and the tanner cannot put on his, 
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for it would be all stained with red ; but this little fellow’s 
gay coat is always clean, though he follows more trades 
than one. He is mason and builder and miller and 
baker, yet, being courtier too, he is always dressed in 
splendid attire, and ready to attend his honored queen.” 

And in one of the wild rose bushes, Minnie found, all 
safely sheltered by the green leaves, a sparrow’s nest, 
with three little speckled eggs in il, and she wished she 
could have as beautiful a home as the birds have. 
‘* How fine,” said she, “if 1 could live, with father and 
mother and brother and sister, in a monstrous great nest, 
fixed among the boughs of an enormous tree, where we 
could be all rocked to sleep by the night-breeze and 
lulled by the rustling of our leafy curtains.” 

It was early morning when Minnie went into the 
wood, and she had eaten no breakfast. After walking 
about for nearly two hours as it seemed to her, she began 
to feel very faint and weary, and wondered where she 
might find something to eat. She had seen no kind of 
berry or fruit, and she was too tired to go and look for 
any, so she laid herself down upon a bed of soft moss, 
and while she lay there she prayed to God that He 
would send her some food, so that she need not starve 
before she could find her way home. 

Pretty soon she fell asleep, and dreamed that she was 
looking at the sparrow’s nest and it became an eagle’s 
nest and she took one of the two large eggs, and it was 
full of pearls, which she poured out into her lap; when 
all at once they became sugar-plums and she ate them. 
Presently she dreamed she was lying on the moss, just as 
she really was,and she heard the flap of wings above 
her head, and looking up to the open sky she beheld an 
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aagel with purple wings hovering so near her that 
his long golden hair'swept her cheeks; he held a bas- 
ket which seemed to be woven of sunbeams ; it was filled 
with various fruits more rich.and beautiful than her wak- 
ing eye had ever seen. This the angel offered to her 
saying God had heard her prayer and sent her the fruit 
from the gardens of heaven. With a heart full of grati- 
tude she took the fruit and having eaten some of it, was 
picking out the golden seeds to save and carry home, 
that she might plant them in her garden, when the 
ascending angel broke out into a loud song which seemed 
to burst from the silence like a fountain suddenly gush- 
ing from a rock. 

Minnie awoke and still heard the song and also the 
flutter of wings, but the song was like that of a bird and 
the flapping was. light, like that of a bird’s wing. She 
opened her eyes and found upon her breast a bunch of 
ripe purple grapes. ‘ Ah,” she said, “‘ God has heard 
my prayer indeed and has dropped this down from 
heaven for me: I knew he would take care of me and 
not let me starve.” 

The grapes were very sweet and their juice was cool 
and refreshing, but one bunch was not enough to satisfy. 
the little girl who hd had no breakfast, and she still felt 
rather hungry and thirsty. She still felt weary. too, 
though she had slept. So she remained sitting on the 
moss-bed... In a few minutes she heard again the beat 
of small wings and looking up saw a bright red bird flying 
down towards her with a bunch of purple grapes hang- 
ing from his bill. Nearer and nearer he. came, till he 
hovered close above her head, when he stooped still low- 
er and dropped the grapes into her lap. ‘* Ah,” cried 
VOL. 1X. 24* 
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Minnie, “‘ the grapes did not fall from heaven, but God 
sent them by this beautiful bird. He made the bird love 
and pity me lest I should starve.” 

As she sat, eating the grapes, the bird perched on her 
shoulder and sang as long and clear as the bobolink sings 
when he flies at summer noonday over the meadows ; 
then he opened his red wings, and shot like a meteor 
through the green wood, and was soon lost to Minnie’s 
eye, amid the foliage. 

She was now quite refreshed, excepting that she still 
felt a little thirsty, and she rose and strolled about with 
the hope of finding a spring of water. She wandered a 
great while, and found neither spring nor pond, till she 
again began to be quite faint and weary. Suddenly she 
heard a loud shout; what it was like she could not tell ; 
whether the cry of some beast or of some large bird. 
Wondering what it might be, she turned her little feet to 
the direction whence it seemed to come. Presently she 
heard it again and much louder than before, and also the 
beat of some large wings. She had now come to a part 
of the wood where the trees were thinly scattered and 
many large shrubs, such as alder, swamp honeysuckle 
and hazel-bushes grew up amongst them. 

As she was making her way through the brushwood 
her eye was suddenly caught by a large bird of radiant 
white, lowering his flight over the shrubs, with an easy 
waving of his long wings till ina moment more he sank 
from her view. She could not tell from the glimpse she 
had of him what kind of a bird it was, but he had, she 
noticed, a very long neck and red claws. She liad gone 
but a few steps farther when she saw amid the bushes, 
the gleam of water. Hastening on, in a moment more 
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she found herself standing on the brink of a small round 
pond, on whose calm bosom a pair of trumpeter swans 
sailed among the lilies. 

It was the trumpet shout of one of these which had 
attracted her hither. The water was very clear and 
Minnie stooped down and scooped it in her hand and 
drank. She then looked round upon the pretty pond. 
It was so small and so embosomed in the closely cluster- 
ing shrubbery and trees, that no blue sky was reflected 
in it save a small spot just in the centre. Beech trees, 
nut trees and willows, together with various shrubs, 
overhung its brink and, here and there, a cluster of white 
birches shot up their slender stems, like silver threads 
among the green, and behind these though not far distant 
was the darker foliage of pines, hemlocks and firs. The 
osiers dipped their boughs in amongst the white lilies, and 
one broken down birch reached far over the water like a 
fishing-pole. 

The swans did not seem afraid of Minnie. They 
seemed to guess by her sweet looks that she would not 
harm them, and they sailed along near the bank, close to 
where she stood. She was very glad she could stay by 
the pond without disturbing them, for the sun was now 
high and Minnie felt quite warm, and the shady pond 
with the white lilies in it looked so cool that she loved to 
stay by it. The swamp-honeysuckles were all in bloom 
and Minnie was standing by one of the bushes, admiring 
its white blossoms, when she heard a slight rustling in the 
long grass and weeds which grew up rankly under the 
bushes. She peeped under, and there she spied a large 
nest with several white eggs in it. Presently the head 
and white neck of a swan were stretched from among 
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the surrounding leaves. Minnie did not stir, lest she 
should disturb the bird as she was stepping into her nest ; 
but when she had quietly settled herself there, Minnie 
ventured nearer and, stooping under the honeysuckles, 
came close to the swan, and circling its slender neck 
with her little hand she stroked it gently downwards, and 
the swan looked up at her with a pleasant, trusting eye. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Minnie stood near the pond till the sun began to de- 
cline, when she felt quite ready for her supper, and 
thought she would go and seek for some berries or nuts. 

She found nothing under the nut trees but the empty 
shells from which the squirrels had eaten out the kernel ; 
but not far from the pond she found an open space near- 
ly covered with blackberry bushes, and here she made a 
very good meal. 

It took her a good while to pick up a supper in the 
blackberry field, for the berries were rather thinly scat- 
tered; and it was not till after sunset that she returned 
to the pond to drink ; directed thither by the shout of the 
swans. The pond looked now more beautiful, if pos- 
sible, than it had at noonday. It lay so quietly in the 
deepening shadows, while the rosy glow of twilight 
twinkled in between the stems of the distant and dark 
evergreens, touching here and there the tops of the nut 
trees and the delicate birches with ruddy gold. In the 
dusky blue sky, just above the middle of the pond, hung 
one or two soft; rosy clouds; these were mirrored in the 
still water, and several half-shut lilies, which grew just 
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where the clouds were mirrored, seemed to be sleeping 
on a rosy bed; when all at once a light breeze came 
and stirred the water, and they swung to and fro in their 
sleen. 

As the shadows of evening deepened around, the 
birds, one after one, ended their songs; all save the 
evening thrush, whose clear, thrilling voice broke in, 
now and then, upon the drowsy and half smothered chirp 
and hum of grasshoppers and crickets and _ beetles. 
Then soon began to appear the gems. Oh the gems of 
the swamps and meadows! The fireflies, 1 mean, which, 
while yet a little daylight lingered, looked more like 
many colored gems upon the green grass than like little 
stars shooting about in the dark shades as they seem 
when night has closed in. 

It was now almost dark, and Minnie began to wonder 
where she should find a place to sleep. It was rather. 
damp by the pond, so she went into the thick wood and 
sought out a bed of soft moss. She wished she had 
something to cover herself over with, for the air began 
to be quite damp and chilly. Before she laid herself 
down to rest she knelt on the moss bed and said her 
prayers. She did not fear but she should pass a com- 
fortable night, for in her prayer she asked God to pro- 
tect her from all harm, and she knew he could do so, 
though it seemed as if there might be great danger of 
her being eaten up by some wild beast before morning. 

As she was about to rise from her knees she heard a 
loud rustling in the bushes near, and out there sprang, as 
Minnie thought, a large grizzly dog with erect, foxlike 
ears, and a very sharp nose. It was a wolf, but Minnie 
bad never seen a wolf, and knew not what kind of a 
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- Creature it was; but though she thought it was only a 
dog, it looked so wild and hungry and lean, and its eyes 
glared so, that a pang of fright shot through her little 
heart as she saw the creature springing towards her. 

In an instant, however, she recollected that God was 
all-powerful, and could save her, though it seemed to her 
impossible. So:she did not rise and run away shrieking, 
but remained on her knees and looked the wolf steadily 
in the face. When he had come quite near her he sud- 
denly stopped, and walking round about her, smelled of 
her clothes and her face, just as her father’s dog always 
did. ‘Then he licked her cheek and her brow, and she 
stroked his head. Presently he turned and walked 
away, and Minnie rose and went among the bushes to 
break off some small boughs, for she happened to think 
that they would do for a coverlid. They would not 
make a warm'one she knew; but would help to keep 
away some'of the dampness and cool night air, which 
was all she cared for, as it was a pleasant summer night. 
She gathered a good armful, picking out those which 
were thickly covered with leaves, and then, lying down 
on the moss, she spread them all over herself. 

‘It might be supposed that Minnie felt dreary to be all 
alone in the dark and silent wood; but she did not feel 
so, and it must have been because there were angels 
near her though unseen; for the Lord always sends an- 
gels to us that they may fill our hearts with His love, 
and the more pains we take to keep away all bad feel- 
ings and thoughts, the more easily can the angels come 
near to us and fill us with good ones. Minnie must have 
been one of the best of children, if:the angels could 
come near her and fill her with such gladness and love 
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as she now felt, even in the loneliness and dark. Minnie 
did not know the loving angels were near her for her 
eyes could not see them; but their presence so filled her 
heart with love to God and to every one that she could 
not feel as if she were alone. 

In a little while she was fast asleep, and the angels - 
wove pleasant dreams in her innocent head. She 
thought it was late in the evening, and she was standing 
by the little pond, and the stars were twinkling above, 
and the fire-flies were twinkling around in the long grass 
and in the deep shadows of the bushes by the pond, and 
sometimes one would skim over the water, casting a soft 
reflection as he went. 

Minnie thought she was wishing she had a boat, that 
she might go out upon the pond, and all at once she 
seemed to be on the back of one of the swans, floating 
sweetly along, among the lilies, which bended down on 
either side as he breasted his way through them. Min- 
nie caught up one lily as she was borne along, for it had 
in it a firefly, which like an aurora borealis was every 
instant opening or shutting, throwing on the white petals 
its soft yellow green light. Then she caught up a beau- 
tiful fleur-de-lis which was growing in the water like a 
blue flag flower. Through the transparent curtains of 
this royal palace, too, a firefly’s lamp was glimmering. 
Oh, it. was such a splendid mansion for him! Minnie 
wished she were small enough to live in such a house, 
and have a firefly for a lamp. 

Other beautiful insects, too, Minnie dreamed she saw. 
Nocturnal moths whose wings seemed covered with gold 
dust, and whose legs were like six golden threads, flut- 
tered over the water and alighted on the flowers. Their 
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bodies, she thought, were luminous, and the light from 
them made visible their golden wings and legs, and Min- 
nie caught some and examined them. The wings of 
some of them were sprinkled with spots which shone 
like gems, and others had brown wings on which were 
rings of gold, enclosing a pretty little picture, just like a 
gilded frame: and though the pictures were so minute, 
Minnie could see them very distinctly. They were ex- 
quisite little landscapes, painted in most vivid colors, and 
the beautiful scenes changed every moment, each new 
one being more lively than the preceding. 

It became noon day, and so clearly did the sun shine 
down into the deep water, that Minnie saw to the bottom 
of it as well as if there had been no water there; and it 
seemed quite different from before. It was covered 
with fine sand so golden yellow that there must have 
been gold dust mixed with it. And oh! thousands of 
beautiful shells lay scattered over it; some pearly, some 
golden, and others spotted with many gorgeous or soft 
colors. Many were lying on the hard smooth sand, and 
many more lay half buried in it. Presently Minnie 
seemed to have some in her hand, though how they 
came there she could not tell. She held a large round 
cockle to her ear, and the noise that came from it gave 
an idea of its form. It was like golden wings moving 
softly round and round; like smooth balls rolling; like 
the grand and silent and eternal waltz of the spheres 
through boundless space. A. A. G. 

[To be continued.] 





Erratum.—By some mistake the well known poem in the 
last No. by N. P. Willis to his mother was marked as ano- 
oy mous. 
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